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Shaw  as  America’s  Thersites 
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CALIFORNIA  HAD  THE  FIRST  GLIMPSE  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  emerging  from  a  world  tour  of  telling 
the  nations. 

Thus  he  reversed  his  long-asserted  determination  to  keep  away 
from  America. 

It  has  not  been  from  lack  of  invitations  from  a  long-suffering 
people  who  have  taken  his  accompanying  gibes  in  good  part: 
“Why  should  I  go  to  America?  All  America  comes  to  me.” 
And  every  American  who  decently  could 
has  crossed  his  threshold  at  the  Adelphi 


Terrace,  London,  or  at  Malvern,  besides 
flocking  to  his  plays,  reading  his  books,  and 
putting  money  in  his  pocket. 

One  of  his  more  recent  visitors  was  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  wrhose  sponsor  in  the  interview 
was  Lady  Astor.  Miss  Keller  describes  the 
meeting  for  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  (New  York),  and  to  her  it  was  no 
idle  moment.  She  had  read  his  books,  and 
had  long  regarded  him,  as  she  confesses, 
as  “one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world 
to-day.”  “My  personal  admiration  for 
George  Bernard  Shaw  is  genuine  and  deep,” 
she  writes.  “The  flash-lights  of  his  mind 
have  flashed  strong  rays  into  the  physical 
darkness  which  I  have  known  from  infancy.” 
Then  we  read: 

“I  had  met  kings  and  queens,  distinguished 
writers  and  poets,  scientists  and  philosophers, 
statesmen  and  great  religious  leaders  of  men, 
but  here  was  George  Bernard  Shaw — the 
climax.  Here  was  a  man  whose  mind  I 
thought  I  understood,  a  man  whose  ideas 
had  made  the  world  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

“I  held  out  my  hand.  He  took  it  in¬ 
differently.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
sensations.  Here  was  a  hand  bristling  with 
egotism  as  a  Scotch  thistle  with  thorns.  It 
was  not  the  sort  of  hand  that  one  would 
associate  with  the  compassionate  interpreter 
of  Joan  of  Arc. 

“  ‘  I  am  so  happy  to  meet  you,’  I  said  inanely. 
‘I’ve  wanted  to  know  you  for  ever  so  long.’ 

“  ‘  Why  do  all  you  Americans  say  the  same 
thing?  ’  he  taunted. 

“'Why  do  you  hate  us  Americans  so?’  I 
murmured. 

“‘I  don’t  hate  you,’  he  answered.  Mrs. 
Macy’s  hand  gave  me  the  inflection  of  his 
voice,  which  implied  that  Americans  could 
never  rise  to  the  level  of  his  contempt. 

“‘Then  why  don’t  you  come  to  America?’ 
I  asked. 


Fragile — With  Care 

Saint  Shaw,  C.  O.  D.  from  England, 
comes  to  America  in  search  of  Cod. 

— “Harvard  Lampoon.” 


route. 

"W" hen  Arnold  Daly,  who,  by  the  way,  first 
produced  “Candida”  in  America,  was  burned 
to  death,  the  New  York  World  cabled  Sliaw 
for  “some  expression.”  He  cabled  back: 

“New  York  World :  Impossible  not  to  be 
interested  in  poor  Daly’s  extraordinary  death. 
Cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  are  very 
rare.” 

This  is  described  by  Shaw’s  biographer, 
Archibald  Henderson,  in  his  “Bernard  Shaw, 
Playboy  and  Prophet”  (D.  Appleton  and 
Company),  as  a  specimen  of  his  “Irish 
macabre  humor.” 

Mr.  Shaw’s  view  is  that  we  adore  being 
insulted.  He  approved  “the  tongue-lashing 
Sinclair  Lewis  gave  his  fellow  countrymen 
in  a  speech  before  the  Swedish  Academy  on 
the  occasion  of  receiving  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature,”  and  said: 

“They  will  not  resent  it.  They  expect  to 
be  flattered;  but  far  from  being  grateful  to 
their  flatterers,  they  accept  the  tribute  as  a 
matter  of  course,  just  as  they  accept  the 
cleaning  of  their  boots  at  a  hotel. 

“To  rouse  their  eager  interest,  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  consideration,  and  their  undying 
devotion,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  hold  them 
up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
Dickens  won  them  to  him  forever  by  merciless 
projections  of  typical  Americans  as  windbags, 
swindlers,  and  assassins.  .  .  . 

“I  myself  have  been  particularly  careful 
never  to  say  a  civil  word  to  the  United 
States.  I  have  scoffed  at  their  inhabitants 
as  a  nation  of  villagers.  I  have  defined  the 
100  per  cent.  American  as  99  per  cent,  an  idiot. 

“And  they  just  adore  me  and  will  go 
on  adoring  me  until  in  a  moment  of  senile 
sentimentality  I  say  something  nice  about 
them,  when  they  will  at  once  begin  to  suspect 
me  of  being  only  a  cheap  skate  after  all, 
and  drop  me  like  a  hot  potato.” 


‘“Why  should  I?  All  America  comes  to 
see  me.’ 

“Lady  Astor  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  shook  it  a  little,  as 
if  he  were  a  child  behaving  badly  before  company.  ‘Shaw,’  she 
said,  ‘don’t  you  realize  that  this  is  Helen  Keller?  She  is  deaf 
and  blind.’ 

“  His  answer  must  have  shocked  everybody ;  but  a  few  moments 
passed  before  I  knew  what  it  was.  A  quiver  ran  through  Mrs. 
Macy’s  hand— I  was  shut  off  from  the  scene,  and  I  stood  won¬ 
dering  and  waiting.  Then  slowly  Mrs.  Macy  spelled  to  me  what 
Mr.  Shaw  had  said: 

“‘Why,  of  course!  All  Americans  are  deaf  and  blind — and 
dumb!’  ” 

Thero  may  be  those  who  will  find  this  just  another  wise¬ 
crack,  not  so  the  Boston  Globe: 


Arriving  in  Honolulu  Mr.  Shaw  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
new  Administration,  and  told  how  we  preferred  to  be  governed, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Associated  Press: 

“‘Everybody  thinks  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  going  to  do  something,’ 
ho  said.  ‘  He  isn’t  going  to  do  anything.  He  can’t.  It  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  got  photographed  at  the  right  moment 
with  a  baby.  He  got  in  on  one  of  those  silly  landslides  you  are 
liable  to  get  in  elections.’ 

“What  America  needs,  Mr.  Shaw  said,  is  a  dictator. 

“‘Every  country  is  under  a  dictator,’  he  went  on.  ‘You 
people  in  America  won’t  be  governed  by  anybody  but  racketeers. 
A1  Capone  probably  did  a  great  deal  of  your  governing  before 
he  was  jailed.’” 


“The  average  American  can  take  a  rap  like  that  when  directed 
at  himself  and  laugh.  But,  like  any  decent  human  being,  he  boils 
at  the  idea  of  using  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  pathetic  figures 
of  modern  times  for  a  joke. 

“If  Mr.  Shaw  thinks  of  coming  to  this  country  for  a  brief 
visit,  he  had  better  change  his  mind.  The  wise-cracking  era  is 
on  the  wane. 

“James  J.  Walker,  once  the  dapper  Mayor  of  New  York,  wise¬ 
cracked  himself  into  obscurity.  It  must  be  very  trying  for  Mr. 
Walker,  because  he  dearly  loved  the  limelight. 

“Perhaps  another  world  figure  may  be 
on  the  way  to  oblivion  over  the  wise-crack 


Child  Radio  Fans 

THE  BOYS  LIKE  THE  RADIO  even  when  it  doesn’t 
work.  Because  that  gives  them  a  chance  to  tinker 
with  it. 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  eliminate  radio  from  the  modern  set-up.” 
This  speech  from  a  dubious  mother  is  used  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  text  for  reflections  on  the  problem  of  children  and  the 
radio. 

“Children  want  to  drive  the  family  car,  they  tease  to  go  to 
the  sensational  pictures,  and  they  want  their  favorite  serial 


— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  “Post-Dispatch.” 


thriller  on  the  radio  regardless  of  dinner,  bedtime,  or  other 
people’s  desire  to  read,  study,  or  play  the  piano.” 

Convinced  that  this  picture  is  true,  the  Child  Study  Associa¬ 
tion  “conducted  a  limited  and  somewhat  casual  investigation 
among  mothers  to  get  their  opinions  and  coordinate  them.” 

The  result  is  briefly  exprest  above.  The  indication  is  “to 
accept  radio  as  a  blessing,  heavily  disguised  at  times,  but  still 
a  useful  addition  to  family  life.” 

Through  their  mothers’  replies,  the  children’s  attitude  amounts 
to  this: 

“Most  children  of  all  ages  enjoy  the  radio,  it  appears.  Infants 
in  arms  like  the  music,  six-year-olds  usually  have  an  intense 
interest  in  one  or  two  day-to-day  programs  and  older  children 
follow  several. 

“Music,  either  concert  or  jazz,  does  not  attract  them  so 
strongly  as  dramatic  and  comic  sketches.  Best  of  all  they  like 
programs  given  by  adults  and  designed  for  children. 

“Tho  it  is  possible  to  make  a  few  generalizations,  there  are 
many  children  whose  attitude  toward  the  radio  defies  classifi¬ 
cation.  One  boy  of  fifteen  insists  on  having  music  while  he 
studies  his  geometry  or  other  home-work.  His  mother  is  appalled 
at  his  deliberate  division  of  interest,  but  it  may  be  that  what 
would  be  a  distraction  for  her  is  for  him  a  help  toward  concen¬ 
tration. 

“Another  boy  who  likes  it  well  enough  when  it  is  working, 
loves  it  when  it  is  out  of  commission.  His  ambition  is  to  be  a 
radio  mechanic.  In  one  group  of  brothers  and  sisters  the  older 
children  have  become  critical  of  the  sales  talks  sprinkled  through 


the  entertainment,  and  question  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the 
high-pressure  arguments.” 

So  mothers  make  the  best  of  a  doubtful  situation: 

“From  the  grown-up  point  of  view,  childish  preoccupation 
with  the  radio  may  seem  foolish  or  admirable,  varying  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  adult;  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  united  feeling  on  one  point:  most  mothers 
patiently  let  their  children  go  through  The  stage  of  passionate 
listening,  believing  that  they  will  outgrow  it  as  they  do  their 
interest  in  the  ‘funnies,’  to  which  many  compare  the  radio 
comedies. 

“Later  they  will  involuntarily  be  drawn  into  adult  listening  to 
symphony  concerts  and  talks  from  statesmen  and  literary  leaders 
all  over  the  world.  The  enriching  and  educational  influence  must 
wait  till  the  youthful  liking  for  the  radio  clowns  has  passed.” 


Well,  Look  It  Up 

HAT  DOES  TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
mean?”  asked  a  Harvard  student  of  Henry 
Adams,  when  that  erudite  American  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  there. 

“Good  heavens!  How  should  I  know?  Look  it  up,”  was  the 
reply. 

Adams,  as  we  learn  from  the  “Life”  by  James  Truslow 
Adams,  recently  published  by  Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  was 
that  kind  of  teacher. 

There  is  a  Hoboken  mother,  as  The  Jersey  Observer  (Hoboken) 
lets  Ruth  Cameron  tell,  who  classifies  in  one  respect  with 
Henry  Adams: 

“‘I  want  my  children  to  have  the  dictionary  habit,’  she  says. 
‘And  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  one  thing  we  would  have  in 
our  living-room  would  be  a  dictionary  in  a  handy  place.  I 
wanted  to  make  it  easy  and  natural  for  them,  so  I  was  bound  ' 
the  dictionary  shouldn’t  be  in  the  bookcase  behind  glass  doors 
that  had  to  be  undone.  Not  even  under  some  other  books  that 
had  to  be  taken  off  it.  But  right  where  they  could  step  to  it 
and  open  it.  So  I  had  it  on  a  table  until  we  could  afford  a  stand, 
and  then  I  had  it  on  the  stand.  And  whenever  they  asked  me 
what  a  word  meant,  I  said,  “  Look  it  up,  there’s  the  dictionary 
right  there.” 

“‘And  now  it’s  second  nature  to  them.  But  I  don’t  think  it 
would  be  if  the  dictionary  had  been  locked  away  behind  glass, 
the  way  ours  was  as  a  child.  It  was  in  one  of  those  old  secre¬ 
taries,  and  you  had  to  clear  off  the  books  from  the  shelf  in  front 
of  it,  and  then  unlock  and  open  the  doors  and  drag  it  out,  and 
it  weighed  a  ton.  It  was  just  enough  effort  to  discourage  you.’  ” 


The  Cover 

METROPOLIS,”  by  Junius  Allen,  is  a  transcript  from 
any  great  American  city. 

In  this  case  it  happens  to  be  New  York,  and  the  scene  was 
familiar  to  any  New  Yorker  just  a  few  years  back.  The  engines 
and  the  cranes  have  been  idle  during  the  depression,  but  they 
will  surely  emerge  again. 

Mr.  Allen  bathes  his  rising  building  in  the  glowing  sunlight  of 
aspiration.  That  lighted  triangle  is  balanced  by  the  dark  engines 
of  work. 

The  artist  was  born  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  in  1898,  and 
studied  art  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  His 
home  is  in  Summit,  and  his  studio  in  New  York  City. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Salmagundi  Club,  New  York,  the  Allied 
Artists  of  America,  the  Artists  Fund  Society,  and  the  American  r 
Artists  Professional  League. 

Some  recent  awards  are:  Bronze  Medal,  Plainfield  Art  Associa¬ 
tion,  1931.  Medal  of  Award,  Montclair  Art  Association  (first  . 
all-State  exhibition)  1931.  Honorable  Mention,  New  Rochelle 
Art  Association,  1932.  Popular  Vote  Prize,  Kresge  Galleries, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  1932.  He  writes: 

“My  painting  is  principally  devoted  to  landscape  and  marine 
subjects,  and  1  am  a  regular  exhibitor  in  the  leading  exhibitions.” 


